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she had travelled up to London, always remained a mystery. 
The belief in her son's existence seemed gradually to have 
dawned upon her mind after poor Leonard's miserable inter- 
view, and to seek for him through the world had become her 
ruling idea. It was supposed that, in pursuance of this idea, 
she had wandered up to London. There were laid in her 
coffin various scraps of childish paintings of flowers and a 



little needle-book, which she had appeared, in her insanity, to 
have treasured beneath her pillow^ forgetting their existence 
in the clearness of vision before her death. John "Wetherley, 
hearing of this singular circumstance, gave his explanation. 
Little, as he assisted in raising the bleeding woman from 
the bank, did he imagine that his childish, drawings and 
Honoria's needle-book were concealed among her garments. 



SEVRES PORCELAIN. 



Sevres porcelain has, for nearly a century, maintained a 
world-wide celebrity. To possess specimens of this, or of 
Dresden China, has been frequently the highest ambition of 
wealthy, but tasteless, curiosity-hunters. It was the cost- 
liness and rarity of these works, rather than their beauty, 
which so frequently excited the hopes and fears of the 
fashionable attendants upon the auctioneer's hammer ; and 
if we follow these specimens of the potter's skill to their 
destination, it is generally to find them grouped with the 
rude and uncouth deformities of the Celestial empire. 

Royal manufactories of porcelain exist at Berlin, Dresden, 
and Sevres ; the latter was established in the reign of Louis 
XV., and, probably, owes its origin to the whim of some 
court favourite. Be that as it may, under the fostering and 
intelligent care of the French government, it became, either 
from necessity or policy, a scientific school for the improve- 
ment and perfecting of the ceramic art — in fact a model school 
for manufacturers in plastic materials. 

The first attempt at establishing this manufacture was made 
in 1738 at the Chateau de Vincennes, and in 1755 it was 
removed to Sevres. The establishment comprises a museum, 
and an experimental and a model school, the combined aim of 
which is to attain the highest excellence both of form and 
materials. The first object, that of excellence of form, is 
promoted by the museum, which contains not only an exten- 
sive collection of the best classic models, but also specimens 
of every known variety of pottery and porcelain of the past 
and present ages. Samples of the earths, clays, pigments, 
and other materials which enter into their composition and 
decoration, with specimens of vessels in every stage of manu- 
facture, and others exhibiting the various accidents to which 
they are liable in firing, glazing, &c, are arranged with the 
best effect to facilitate study. 

The object of the experimental department is to attain the 
greatest perfection of material, by suitable combinations of 
different clays and other substances, materials for glazing, &c. 
This is accomplished by the employment of the highest 
scientific skill. It is due to the credit of M. Brogniart, the 
eminent geologist, to state that the greatest perfection of this 
manufacture has been attained since the establishment came 
under his able superintendence.* 

The result of all the experiments made in this great labora- 
tory are available by other manufacturers, to whom every 
information is liberally imparted. But notwithstanding the 
same materials are used and similar processes followed, Sevres 
porcelain is of finer quality than that of any other manufac- 
tory in Trance. Yet, although its products are sold at very 
high prices, and are constantly and -extensively in demand, 
they do not repay the cost of supporting the establishment, 
which is partly maintained from the civil list. 

The original manufacture of Sevres porcelain was of a very 
delicate and friable nature, in fact a kind of glass, termed 
porcelaine tendre, differing vastly in composition and appear- 
ance from that now made, which is termed porcelaine dure, 
or hard porcelain. These early productions were impressed 
with the false taste of the court of Louis XV., in which every 
feeling for art was distorted and perverted by affectation and 
a love of the singular rather than of the beautiful. Gaudy 
decoration, unmeaning and excessive ornament, disfigure these 
works, so that it becomes a matter of congratulation that they 

* The present chemist to the royal manufactory of Sevres is 
M. Salvetat. 
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■were composed in so tender and friable a manner as to be 
little likely to withstand the shocks of many years' exposure 
to accident. The porcelaine dure is, however, of a very different 
quality; here we find the greatest known perfection of mate- 
rial combined with the choicest and purest artistic forms. The 
most refinedjscientific ability, united with pure taste and skilful 
workmanship, contributes to the production of these elegant 
works, which may truly serve as models, not only to the manu- 
facturers of France, but to those of our own and other coun- 
tries. And there can be little doubt that much of the improve- 
ment observable of late years in our fictile manufactures, 
is due to the productions of the ateliers of Sevres no less than 
to the genius of Wedgwood and Flaxman. 

Many of our readers may be scarcely aware of the coarse- 
ness of the materials of which the beautiful works in Sevres 
porcelain are composed. The common flint, calcined or burnt 
flint, felspar, Limoges clay, and calcined bone, are the princi- 
pal ingredients employed. These are levigated or ground in 
water by means of powerful mills ; the finer particles float in 
the water, which passes into large settling vessels, where 
they are allowed to subside ; while the grosser particles fall to 
the bottom of the mill, again to undergo the grinding action 
of the stone. By this means a beautifully fine and plastic 
clay is prcduced, which the skilful workman moulds into 
every variety of shape and form. Next comes the model- 
ler, who, from drawings, has to build up in clay the exact 
representation of the article to be formed in porcelain. After 
the clay has been modelled, cast, and fired, the skill of 
the artist is brought into requisition, who, by the use of the 
various oxides of gold, copper, iron, manganese, cobalt, &c, 
adorns the surface of the vase with the choicest productions of 
the painter's art. The bright gold of the finished vase enters 
the kiln as a brown colour, and the azure bright of the cobalt 
cannot be distinguished in the chocolate copper of its oxide. 
When the vase has passed through the fiery ordeal of the 
kiln, and ccme out unscathed, it is passed into the hands 
of the burnishers, who, with their agate tools, give lustre 
to the gilded parts. 

The productions in Sevres ware are, as our engraving shows, 
ornamental rather than useful, hence they may properly be 
regarded as works of art. Vazes, tazzas, chalices, &c. display 
pure classic forms, rarely disturbed by reliefs (the overloading 
with which is the common fault of works of this class, 
executed in an inartistic spirit) ; but when they do occur they 
always possess merit, and not unfrequently exhibit a rare 
degree of excellence. The painting is the work of artists of 
high qualifications, nearly 100 of whom are constantly em- 
ployed at the manufactory. The subjects are infinitely varied 
— landscapes, figures, flowers, together with ornamental forms, 
and are of the greatest excellence, which our engraving exhibits 
as far as is attainable. In all these respects the manufactures 
of Sevres maintain a great superiority over those produced at 
another royal manufactory — that of Dresden, which appears 
to have never emancipated itself from the trammels that 
encompassed it at the time of its zenith of prosperity, the 
tinsel age of Louis XV. The characteristic features of the 
productions of Dresden are contorted forms and affected 
prettiness ; while the ornamentation is overloaded and exces- 
sively elaborated in its imitations, or rather copyings, of natural 
forms and objects. The colouring is generally gaudy, chiefly 
for want of proper harmony of contrast, as the objects imitated 
are, individually, carefully studied from nature. 



